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A Doctor's Conscience 
in South Africa 

Cape Town 

From a Special Correspondent 

Dr. Geoffrey Dean, a Port Elizabeth physician and an 
international authority on cancer and porphyria, will 
appear in the magistrate's court here, on February 3 
charged under the Prisons Act with publishing false 
information about prison conditions. Dr. Dean has 
been warned to have all his witnesses and documents 
ready because no postponements will be granted. He 
is on $280 bail. 

Dr. Dean is to appear in court because of a letter he 
wrote to the South African Medical Journal, which 
printed it on August 14. His letter said: "You will 
remember that I wrote to you two years ago when I 
found that, over a xo-year period, a number of the 
deaths among white men between the ages of 15 and 60 
occurring each year at the Provincial Hospital, Port 
Elizabeth, followed assaults in our local jails and police 
stations, and that I felt sure, from logic, that this repre- 
sented only a small proportion of the total assaults that 
were taking place. Assaults on nonwhites possibly 
exceed assaults on whites. I suggested to you at the 
time that you might consider writing an editorial point- 
ing out the moral duty of government medical officers, 
for instance district surgeons, to use their power and 
influence as doctors to prevent assaults and cruelty in 
our prisons and police stations by seeing that, when 
they occurred, suitable action was taken against those 
concerned. 

The articles in the Rand Daily Mail by Strachan and 
the repeated accounts in our newspapers, both English 
and Afrikaans [languages]. United Party [opposition] 
and Nationalist [government], of assaults by the police 
and warders must, I am sure, have convinced you that 
assaults and deliberate cruelty are really taking place. 

"I spent a year in Germany at Frankfurt University 
from 1937 to X938 and, at the time, decent men and 
women were aware of the atrocities that were being 
perpetrated against the Jews, and no one, including the 
medical profession, had the courage to speak up about 
it. I can't help feeling that we as a profession in South 
Africa are becoming guilty of a similar sin of omission 
and that, unless we do something about it now, the 
world of the future will always remember it against us." 

The letter was dated July 21, 1965. The editor of 
the South African Medical Journal added the following 
footnote: The results of a departmental inquiry have 
been submitted to the attorney general by the minister 
of justice. It is expected that the facts will in due course 



be revealed in the courts and/or by a commission of 
inquiry." 

No commission of inquiry, in fact, has been ap- 
pointed. The Minister of Justice, Mr. Vorster, has ada- 
mantly rejected requests for a public judicial inquiry. 
Nor have policemen or prison warders been brought to 
trial on assault charges as a result of the departmental 
inquiry: on the contrary, it is the persons who gave 
information to the Rand Daily Mail about prison con- 
ditions who have been arrested and charged under the 
Prisons Act with giving false information about prison 
conditions. 

When Dr. Dean's letter appeared in the Medical 
Journal, the police raided the Journal's editorial offices 
in Cape Town and seized the letter and copies of the 
Journal. Later, Dr. Dean himself was arrested and 
taken to court. 

Dr. Dean was prompted to write to the Medical 
Journal by the publication in the Rand Daily Mail 
(Johannesburg) of three "splash" articles, based on in- 
terviews with Robert Harold Lundie Strachan, 40, a 
released political offender. Strachan alleged in these 
interviews that he had witnessed assaults on prisoners 
by warders, and various other forms of ill-treatment. 
The articles created a sensation, and opposition news- 
papers, the leader of the opposition (Sir de Villiers 
Graaff) and others demanded a public judicial inquiry 
into South African prison conditions. The Rand Daily 
Mail published further interviews: with two African 
ex-prisoners and with two white warders. The Sunday 
Times (the Mail's associated newspaper) also published 
a lengthy interview with one of the warders. Head 
Warder Johannes Andries Theron, who alleged that 
some African prisoners had been subjected to electric 
shocks in the Cinderella Prison at Boksburg. 

The Minister of Justice, Mr. Vorster, the prison au- 
thorities, and other government spokesmen angrily 
repudiated all these allegations, and the police, under 
senior officers, then launched an intensive investigation 
which resulted in the prosecution of some of the Mail's 
informants, and which may lead now also to the prose- 
cution of the editor of the Mail, Laurence Gandar, and 
the reporter who conducted the interviews, Benjamin 
Pogrund. 

For years Gandar has been a thorn in the Verwoerd 
government's flesh. Now his editorial position is un- 
certain. The Mail has been raided on four occasions by 
detectives, who seized copies of sworn statements made 
to Pogrund by the informants; on the basis of these 
copies, the current prosecutions have been initiated on 
perjury and Prisons Act charges. The police have also 
confiscated the passports of Gandar and Pogrund and 
whether they will prosecute Gandar and Pogrund de- 
pends on the outcome of the Strachan trial. (Strachan 
was arrested soon after the publication of the inter- 
views in the Mail and charged under the Prisons Act 
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with giving the Mail false information.) Judgment in 
the Strachan case is expected early in February. If 
Strachan is found guilty, the Mail can be charged with 
publishing false information. Contravening the Prisons 
Act is a serious offense, and jail sentences without the 
option of fines are possible. 

The courts have already convicted three of the Mail's 
other informants: the two African ex-prisoners and the 
young white warder, 22-year-old Gysbert van Schalk- 
wyk. In relation to each informant, the Mail could be 
charged with publishing false information and depend- 
ing on the outcome of the trial of Head Warder Theron, 
further charges could be brought against the Mail and 
the Sunday Times. 

The ripples will not end even there. When van 
Schalkwyk was sentenced to three years' imprisonment, 
the Sunday Times bluntly accused the prosecutor. Dr. 
Percy Yutar, of having misled the court. Dr. Yutar is 
now suing the Sunday Times for about $30,000. The 
Sunday Times paid for van Schalkwyk's appeal, but 
although the Supreme Court reduced the sentence to 
18 months, it ruled that Dr. Yutar had not misled the 
lower court, but had made no more than a statement 
of fact in his opening address. Further libel actions may 
be brought against the Mail by prison officials who 
allege they were defamed in the articles. And Pogrund 
is to sue Dr. Yutar for allegedly defamatory remarks 
made by him during the van Schalkwyk trial. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this welter 
of prosecutions, threatened prosecutions and pending 
libel actions. The most obvious is that the Verwoerd 
government is determined that not a single allegation 
of prison ill-treatment shall go unpunished. The most 
direct way to refute such allegations would be to ap- 
point a public judicial commission of inquiry into prison 
conditions, but both the Prime Minister and the Minis- 
ter of Justice have rejected this course of action. 

Another conclusion which can be drawn from court 
actions current and pending is that the opposition press 
in South Africa will be in a chastened mood once the 
trials are over. 

It will be as much as any editor's career is worth 
to challenge the Prisons Act again. This Act makes it 
an offense to publish any material about prison condi- 
tions without taking "reasonable" steps to ensure the 
accuracy of the material. In the final reckoning, this 
means that the newspaper must be able to prove its 
allegations - against possible contrary evidence pro- 
duced by the prison officials themselves. Failure to 
produce this could result in the editor's imprisonment. 

Even the most conscientious editors, will be sorely 
tempted to give prison stories a miss in the future. Yet 
prison stories tend to be obtrusive in South Africa — 
allegations of ill-treatment (assaults, torture, etc.) in 
prisons are persistent. Numerous affidavits, signed by 
white and nonwhite prisoners and ex-prisoners, alleging 



ill-treatment, are in circulation. Many of these allega- 
tions have been published in the South African and 
overseas press, but that was before the present spate of 
trials began under the Prisons Act. 

The case of Dr. Geoffrey Dean is significant in this 
regard. His letter to the South African Medical Journal 
has landed him in the dock on a serious charge. In the 
circumstances^ his appeal to members of the medical 
profession to come forward and relate what they know 
about prison conditions is hardly likely to meet with a 
ready response. The consequences are too severe. 



Thoughts of Young Radicals 

Is the Great Society 
Just a Barbecue? 

Traditionally, we have understood politics to mean the 
clash of men independently organized with respect to 
their interests and ideologies; we have expected that 
policy would emerge out of public debate; we have be- 
lieved that men in power require viable opposition; we 
have favored a system with dispersed centers of power. 
Instead, the Johnson consensus establishes the Demo- 
cratic Party as the national party of the center — we no 
longer have a two-party system on the national level. 
This situation is facilitated by the inclusion of a large 
proportion of the business community in the Demo- 
cratic Party coalition. This is where Mr. Johnson has 
particularly succeeded and where other Democratic 
Presidents failed - on the one hand, he has won full- 
fledged corporation participation in welfare-state poli- 
cies; on the other hand, he has won wholehearted labor, 
liberal and ethnic group support for what is, in fact, a 
center-conservative government. Thus, "consensus" is 
a conveniently bland term which covers a new politics 
in America - the politics of what might be called "lib- 
eral corporatism." 

■In both its rhetoric and its practice, liberal corpora- 
tism implies a political structure in which principal 
policy issues are worked out at the federal level, formu- 
lated with the active participation of experts, and rati- 
fied — not in the legislative arena — but through a proc- 
ess of consultation among a national elite representing 
those interests and institutions which now recognize 
each other as legitimate. Such a conception of govern- 
ment is "corporatist" in at least two ways: first, it in- 
volves the major corporations and other interest groups 
actively and directly in the governmental process; sec- 




